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DecemBsER 20, 1945 


ETHICAL SUBJECT-MATTER AND LANGUAGE 


ISCUSSION of the topic indicated by the caption of this arti- 

cle centers about a particular thesis put forward by Professor 
Stevenson in his recent book. Since my article is definitely criti- 
cal as to this particular thesis, I feel the more bound to indicate at 
the outset certain points in which I think his book as a whole should 
command not only the attention but the support of students of 
ethical theory. Among points of agreement are the following: (i) 
There is great need for more attention to the language that charac- 
terizes specifically ethical judgments or sentences. (ii) Ethical 
inquiries should ‘‘draw from the whole of a man’s knowledge,”’ 
since the materials of such inquiries lend ‘‘themselves very poorly 
to specialization.’’ (iii) Ethical inquiry has suffered from ‘‘ quest 
for ultimate principles, definitively established’’—a procedure that 
‘not only hides the full complexity of moral issues, but puts static, 
other-worldly norms in the place of flexible, realistic ones.’’ 
Finally since ‘‘ethical issues differ from scientific ones,’’ there 


There is such ambiguity in the word ‘‘issues’’ that grasp upon 
its double reference is indispensable. In one sense of the word, 
that moral and scientific issues differ is not just to be admitted as 
a concession, but is to be insisted upon as characteristic of ethical 
subject-matter and ethical sentences qua ethical. The sense in 
which issues differ, if not a commonplace, is commonly acknowl- 
edged in calling ethics a practical or ‘‘normative’’ subject. 
in this sense ‘‘issue’’ is equivalent to office, function, use, force; it 
concerns the contextual ‘‘practical’’ reference, the objective of 


1 Ethics and Language by Charles L. Stevenson, Yale University Press, 
1944, I wish to express my indebtedness to a review of the book by Dr. Henry 
Aiken published in this JourNaL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 455-470. Since his 
discussion of what Stevenson says about the relation of attitudes and beliefs 
seems to me conclusive I say nothing on that point, and am enabled to adopt a 


2The quoted passages are all from page 336 of Ethics and Language; 
‘‘whole’’ is italicized in the original text while ‘‘issues’’ and ‘‘way’’ are not. 
The reason why I have italicized these words is central in my discussion, as 
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ethical sentences. As far as accomplishment of this function and 
use is intended on the part of those who engage in forming, accept- 
ing, or rejecting ethical sentences, a differential interest marks them 
off from sentences having what is conventionally called a scientific 
interest. While difference determines the specific facts selected as 
the distinctive content or subject-matter of ethical sentences, it does 
not constitute a component part of that subject-matter. It is one 
thing to say that, because of the differential use or function of ethi- 
cal sentences, certain facts rather than others are selected and that 
they are arranged or organized in a given way rather than in some 
other way. A like proposition applies to differences that mark off 
the sciences from one another—physics, for example, from physi- 
ology. It is quite another thing to convert the difference in func- 
tion and use into a differential component of the structure and con- 
tents of ethical sentences. This conversion marks, in effect, Steven- 
son’s treatment. 

I may further anticipate the tenor of the discussion which fol- 
lows by saying that I do not see how it can be denied that the 
subject-matter which is selected as appropriate and required for 
sentences which will fulfill the proper office or function of ethical 
sentences is charged (and properly so) with facts designated by 
such names as greed-generosity, love-hate, sympathy-antipathy, 
reverence-indifference. It is usual to give such facts, taken collec- 
tively, the name ‘‘emotions,’’ or, slightly more technically, the 
name ‘‘affective-motor.’’ It is one thing to acknowledge (and in- 
sist) upon this feature of ethical sentences as one demanded by 
their function or the use they are put to. It is quite another thing 
to hold that this subject-matter is not capable of and does not need 
description, and description of the kind belonging to sentences 
having ‘‘scientific’’ standing. I believe that examination of Ste- 
venson’s specific treatment of the ‘‘emotional’’ (or the ‘‘emotive’’ 
in his terminology) will show that he takes the fact that factually 
grounded reasons are employed in genuinely ethical sentences in 
order to modify affective-motor attitudes which influence and direct 
conduct, to be equivalent to the presence of an extra-cognitive con- 
stituent in the sentences in question. In short, the very fact that 
factual grounds (which are capable of description) are the means 
used in genuine ethical sentences to affect the springs of conduct 
and thereby to direct and redirect conduct, is employed as if it in- 
troduced into the specific subject-matter of ethical sentences a fac- 
tor completely recalcitrant to intellectual or cognitive considera- 
tion.? One can agree fully that ethical sentences (as far as their 


3 The word ‘‘genuine’’ is used in the text because there can be no doubt 
that sentences claiming to be ethical often use an extra-cognitive ‘‘emotive’’ 
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end and use is concerned) ‘‘plead and advise’’ and speak ‘‘to the 
conative-affective natures of men.’’* Their use and intent is prac- 
tical. But the point at issue concerns the means by which this re- 
sult is accomplished. It is, I repeat, a radical fallacy to convert 
the end-in-view into an inherent constituent of the means by which, 
in genuinely moral sentences, the end is accomplished. To take 
the eases in which ‘‘emotional’’ factors accompany the giving of 
reasons as if this accompaniment factor were an inherent part of 
the judgment is, I submit, both a theoretical error and is, when 
widely adopted in practice, a source of moral weakness.® 


II 


While the previous paragraphs anticipate to some extent the 
conclusion to be reached in the following discussion, they are 
chiefly designed to indicate the nature of the problem by telling 
what it is not. Strangely enough (save perhaps on the ground 
of the ambiguity which has been mentioned) it is not easy to quote 
isolated sentences in which there is explicit statement that ethical 
sentences as such contain two independent components, one cogni- 
tive, the other non-cognitive. It is easy enough to find sentences 
like the following: ‘‘For the contexts that are most typical of 
normative ethics, the ethical terms have a function that is both 
emotive and descriptive.’’® But in such passages the word ‘‘func- 
tion’? appears. Accordingly, I come directly to discussion of the 
particular grounds upon which Stevenson bases his conclusion 
about the non-cognitive constituent of ethical sentences. His 
statement of this ground or reason appears in connection with a 
discussion of signs and meanings. The evidence brought forward 
for the existence of signs and meanings which are exclusively ‘‘emo- 
tive’’ consists of an account (i) of such non-linguistie events as 
sighs, groans, smiles, etc., and (ii) of linguistic events such as 
interjections. Unless the occurrence of emotive meanings in a 
sense which excludes a descriptive reference (and descriptive mean- 
ing) can be independently established, there can, of course, be no 
factor to influence conduct, thereby cooking the factual evidence adduced. 
Moreover, some theories, like Kant’s, have gone so far as to make a directly and 


exclusively ‘‘imperative’’ factor the very core of all ethical judgments. 

4 Op. cit., p. 13. 

5I would not overemphasize the matter, but I get the impression that Ste- 
venson is influenced at times in connection with the ‘‘meaning’’ of moral judg- 
ments, by that ambiguity in which ‘‘meaning’’ has the sense of both design or 
purpose and that which a sign indicates. 

6 Op. cit., p. 84. We do have, however, such phrases as ‘‘the independence 
of emotive meaning,’’ in the sense of its remaining the same when ‘‘descrip- 
tive’? meaning changes (p. 73). 
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question of such an element being found in ethical sentences. 
- Hence further discussion centers on this point. 
I quote a key passage in extenso: 


The emotive meaning of words can best be understood by comparing and 
contrasting it with the expressiveness of laughs, sighs, groans, and all similar 
manifestations of the emotions, whether by voice or gesture. It is obvious that 
these ‘‘natural’’ expressions are direct behavioristic symptoms of the emotions 
or feelings to which they testify. A laugh gives direct ‘‘vent’’ to the amuse- 
ment which it accompanies, and does so in such an intimate, inevitable way that 
if the laugh is checked, some degree of amusement is likely to be checked as 
well. In much the same way a sigh gives immediate release to sorrow; and a 
shrug of the shoulders integrally expresses its nonchalant carelessness. One 
must not, merely on this account, insist that laughs, sighs, and so on, are liter- 
ally a part of language, or that they have an emotive meaning; but there re- 
mains an important point of analogy: Interjections, which are a part of lan- 
guage, and which do have an emotive meaning, are like sighs, shrieks, groans, 
and the rest in that they can be used to ‘‘give vent’’ to the emotions or atti- 
tudes in much the same way. . . . Emotive words, then, whatever else must be 
said of them, are suitable for ‘‘venting’’ the emotions, and to that extent are 
akin not to words which denote emotions, but rather to the laughs, groans, 
and sighs that ‘‘naturally’’ manifest them. ... Why is it that ‘‘natural’’ 
manifestations of emotions are ascribed meaning only in this broader sense 
[viz., the sense in which a natural event like ‘‘reduced temperature may at 
times mean convalescence,’’ a sense said to be ‘‘wider’’ than any found in 
linguistic theory], whereas interjections, so like them in function, may be 
ascribed meaning in a narrower sense? 7 


Discussion of the answer given by Stevenson to this last ques- 
tion, that as to why the meaning of ‘‘natural’’ signs is different 
from that of linguistic signs, will be postponed until what is said 
about interjections, and sighs, groans, and so on, as being alike in 
that both are merely expressive of emotions and hence have no 
‘‘referent,’’ has been taken up. On the one hand, the events in 
question are said to vent, to release ; on the other hand, they are said 
to be symptomatic, and to manifest, and to testify. In the latter 
capacity they are assuredly signs in a cognitive sense. When the 
word ‘‘express’’ is used there seems to be an intermediate and am- 
biguous term; as far as ‘‘express’’ means convey a cognitive sign 
is undoubtedly involved; as far as to express means to ‘‘squeeze 
out’’ it is akin to venting. 

Now while I have classified venting and manifestings under two 
heads, one of which concerns signs while the other one does not, it 
is characteristic of Stevenson’s treatment that he identifies the 
bald fact of venting or releasing with being a sign. Moreover, he 
treats a venting as a sign not only of emotion in general but as a 
sign of specific emotions—a groan of discomfort and a sigh of sor- 


7 Op. cit., pp. 37-39 passim. 
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row, ete. How they can be viewed or treated as such apart from 
aid and support given by a developed system of known things 
(which are designated linguistically) I am unable to see. And by 
this remark I do not mean the trivial or tautological fact that one 
needs language to give a name to them; I mean that giving them a 
name as events of a genus, namely, emotion, and as events of species 
of that genus, is not possible without identifications and discrimina- 
tions which involve connection with events that are outside the bare 
occurrence of what is said to be a venting. They are, indeed, so 
far outside that they can be made and understood only by adults; 
that is, by those having a rather wide acquaintance with things to 
which ‘‘description’’ is applicable. 

The point here made comes out even more forcibly, if possible, 
in discussion of interjections as linguistic signs. This discussion 
occupies a central strategic position. For since they are linguistic 
signs, if it can be established that they have meaning and yet a 
meaning that is exclusively ‘‘emotive,’’ there is in so far a factual 
basis for the view that ‘‘meanings’’ of this type are ingredients of 
ethical sentences. The evidence offered by Stevenson is indicated 
in a passage in which, after saying that there is one sense in which 
‘‘the ‘meaning’ of a sign is that to which people refer when they 
use the sign,’’ a kind of meaning for which the word ‘‘referent’’ 
may be substituted and which is descriptive, he goes on to say 
that there is, however, another sort of meaning possessed by some 
linguistic signs. Some words (such as ‘‘alas’’) have no referent, 
but do have a kind of meaning, namely, ‘‘emotive meaning.’’ ® 
Here we have at least a negative specification of what it is to be 
a linguistic sign that is ‘‘emotive.’’ Its distinctive characteristic 
is lack of a referent. It expresses a meaning; like a sigh it gives 
vent to a feeling. Thus it shows that there are some signs which 
are ‘‘akin not to words which denote emotions, but rather to the 
laughs, groans, and sighs that ‘naturally’ manifest them.’’® And 
yet this very passage, and the whole discussion of which it is a 
part, refers to ‘‘something called emotion’’ in general and to dif- 
ferent emotions in particular (amusement, sorrow, ete.) as that of 
which interjections are signs! If this is not to ‘‘denote,’’ to desig- 
nate, or name, I do not know what it is. And the denoting in 
question occurs only by virtue of identifications and discriminations 
without which the sounds called interjections are at best but events 
in the way of vocalizations—and, of course, to identify an event 
even as a ‘‘vocalization’’ is to name it in a way that is made possible 
only through a set or system of ‘‘referents.’’ 

8 Op. cit., p. 42. 
9 Op. cit., p. 38. 
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It is convenient to introduce further discussion by reference to 
a cough as a ‘‘natural’’ sign. That ‘‘a cough may mean a cold”’ 
is an undeniable fact. But when it is said that as a natural sign 
it lacks ‘‘the elaborate conditioning developed for purposes of 
communication,’’ we are given pause.?° That, as a natural event, 
a cough may not be a sign of a cold is, I should say, an undeniable 
fact. That a cough can be taken and used as a sign without rather 
elaborate ‘‘conditioning’’ is, I should say, impossible; at least it 
seems to be possible only if it is in a class with that cake of Alice 
in Wonderland which bore on its face the words ‘‘Eat me.’’ Con- 
sider, for example, the ground upon which a physician breaks up 
coughs of the common or garden variety into signs of a number of 
different physiological conditions. It does not follow, of course, 
that a cough is a linguistic sign in the conventional sense of lin- 
guistic. But it does follow that in its capacity or status as sign, 
or with respect to signness, it does not differ from a linguistic sign. 
And that a cough can become a sign of a cold, save in and because 
of a context of linguistic signs which enable it to stand for some- 
thing beside itself, seems most doubtful. By means of its presence 
in a total context of which language is another member it acquires 
an ability to refer beyond its mere occurrence. Without such ref- 
erence it lacks the properties of a sign. And it is worth noting that 
a word is originally a natural event, a sound or spatial marking 
before and independently of being a sign. 

So far, emphasis has fallen upon the respect in which some 
natural events, groans, etc., are said to be signs like some linguistic 
signs, namely, interjections. It is worth while to notice the reasons 
given by Stevenson for holding that they are unlike in one impor- 
tant respect, that which renders an interjection linguistic. In giv- 
ing answer to the question cited above as to why ‘‘natural manifes- 
tations’’ of emotion have meaning in the ‘‘broader sense’’ in which 
other natural events have meaning we find the following: ‘‘The 
expressiveness of interjections, unlike that of groans or laughs, 
depends upon conventions that have grown up in the history of 
their usage. . . . People groan, in all languages, so to speak, but 
say ‘ouch’ only in English.’’ In the same connection it is said that 
interjections, being recognized grammatical forms of speech, ‘‘are 
of interest to the etymologist and phonetician, whereas the latter 
{groans, ete.] are of scientific interest only to the psychologist or 
physiologist.’’?2_ Yet the words ‘‘only to the physiologist and psy- 
chologist’’ occur in a passage in which they are discussed as of defi- 


10 Op. cit., p. 57. 
11 The passage first quoted is from page 39; the latter passage is found on 
page 38. 
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nite interest to the student of signs, namely, as proof of a certain 
theery about them! What is to be proved concerns their status as 
signs, with respect to signness; what is adduced concerns the par- 
ticular group that investigates them. The specific kind of ‘‘train- 
ing’’ or ‘‘conditioning’’ involved in the case of what is meant to 
the grammarian, etc., and to the physiologist is different. But so 
is the kind of training that is involved in calling the same thing 
H,O and water. 

Stevenson treats a groan as an inherent manifestation, an ex- 
‘pression, and as a sign of something, namely, an emotion. He does 
so only by assuming that there is given at and from the outset of 
its occurrence two things; one an emotion, the other its venting or 
release. But there is in the first instance but a single total event 
of the same order as, say, urination, the turning over of a baby 
in its crib, its gurgling, its shedding of tears. There are total be- 
havioristic acts, not an emotion and its release. Any one of the 
events mentioned may come to be taken and used as a sign. But 
it becomes a sign; it is not a sign in its original bare occurrence. 
The problem of how it becomes a sign, under what conditions it is 
taken as standing for something beside itself, is not even raised in 
Mr. Stevenson’s treatment. If it were discussed, I think it would 
be clear that the conditions in question are those of a behavioral 
transaction in which other events (those called ‘‘referents’’ or, 
more commonly, ‘‘objects’’) are joint partners along with the event 
which as bare event is not a sign. 

The conditions under which ‘‘alas’’ and ‘‘helas’’ become, re- 
spectively, signs to different social groups are not at all those under 
which both of them have the character of being signs, and signs of 
the same event, a sorrowful one. I would not cite a dictionary as 
final authority. But a dictionary statement has suggestive force. 
In the Ozford Dictionary I find the following: ‘‘ Alas; an exclama- 
tion expressive of unhappiness, grief, pity, or concern.’’ Is it ex- 
pressive of any of these conditions apart from having a specified 
position in a complex situation in which occur also the things the 
‘‘emotions’’ are at, about, or of? Moreover, the four words are 
not synonyms. Apart from the co-presence of the ‘‘objects’’ they 
are of and about, apart from a descriptive context, that is, how 
can it be told which one of these four ‘‘alas’’ is expressive of? 
And just as certain intonations, gestures, facial expressions are 
simulated in order to mislead a spectator or listener, and just as 
such cases need to be discriminated from genuine cases if the 
‘*practical’’ response is to be appropriate to the facts of the case, 
so with discriminating actual from a pretended ‘‘meaning’’ of an 
interjection. The Oxford Dictionary follows the passage quoted 
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above with the words: ‘‘Oce. with dat. obj., or with for.’’ I sub- 
mit that the word ‘‘occasional’’ refers only to explicit linguistic 
usage; that when the dative object is not linguistically specified it 
is because it is such a part of the situation shared by speaker and 
listener that it is superfluous to speak of it. As to the use of 
‘‘for,’’ we find among the illustrative quotations the following: 
‘¢ ‘Las, I could weep for your calamity,’’ and ‘‘ Alas, both for the 
deed and its cause.’’ Is there any case in which ‘‘alas’’ has mean- 
ing apart from something that is of the nature of a calamity, a loss, 
a tragic event, or some cause or deed which is mourned? I imagine 
that when a reader sees the word ‘‘emotive,’’ he is likely to think 
of events like anger, fear, hope, sympathy, and in thinking of them 
he thinks necessarily of other things—the things with which they 
are integrally connected. Only in this way can an event, whether 
a sigh or a word like ‘‘alas,’’ have identifiable and recognizable 
‘“‘meaning.’’ And yet this is just what Stevenson’s theory excludes! 

In connection with his theory that all meaning is a case of a 
‘*psychological response,’’ Mr. Stevenson, with his usual care and 
candor, leaves us no doubt of the kind of psychological response, 
which is definitely characteristic in his theory of the emotive re- 
sponse. Here are his words: After he has spoken of feeling and 
emotion as synonyms he says: ‘‘The term ‘feeling’ is to be taken 
as designating an affective state that reveals its full nature to im- 
mediate introspection, without use of induction.’’?? It certainly 
must be so taken if there is to be a type of meaning which is ex- 
clusively ‘‘emotive,’’ because of having no ‘‘referent,’’ no to which. 
Only on the ground of the allegation that an emotion self-reveals 
its full nature in the bare fact of its occurrence, including not only 
the fact that it 7s an emotion but the fact that it is sorrow, anger, 
etc., can the fact designated by the words ‘‘of, about, to’’ ete., be 
ruled out as irrelevant. It is out of the question here to go into 
the question of ‘‘the psychological’’ in general and of ‘‘introspec- 
tive’ self-revelation in particular. I must content myself here 
with pointing out (i) the central position held by these assumptions 
in Stevenson’s doctrine, and (ii) the fact that they are assump- 
tions, made as if they were such a matter of course as to be univer- 
sally acceptable, and hence not in need of evidence nor argument 
but only of exposition."® 


12 Op. cit., p. 60; italics not in original text. 

13 In the title of Mr. Stevenson’s third chapter, tlie words ‘‘ psychological ’’ 
and ‘‘pragmatic’’ are used as synonyms. In treating them as such he relies 
upon the authority of Morris’s extraordinary interpretation of Peirce’s theory 
of signs and meanings. I shall discuss Peirce’s theory and Morris’s misrepre- 
sentation in a future article in this JoURNAL in which I shall take the oppor- 
tunity to deal with points here left out of consideration. 
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III 


Discussion up to this point is preliminary to consideration of 
the main theme of Stevenson’s book, ethical language. The latter 
theory loses its main prop (as far as duality of meaning is ascribed 
to ethical language) if his account of emotive manifestations, 
‘‘natural’’ and linguistic, is invalid. But it is worth while to dis- 
cuss the effect of his theory on ethical language. His general point 
of view is fairly presented in the following passage: ‘‘ For the con- 
texts that are most typical of normative ethics, the ethical terms 
have a function that is both emotive and descriptive.’’?* In admit- 
ting the ‘‘descriptive,’’ Stevenson goes beyond those writers who 
have denied all descriptive force to moral expressions.’* In so far, 
Stevenson’s treatment constitutes a decided advance upon them. I 
begin by stating what the point at issue is not. Stevenson says 
‘*Ethical terms cannot be taken as fully comparable to scientific 
ones. They have a quasi-imperative function.’’?® Now (as was 
said earlier) the point at issue does not concern the last of the two 
sentences quoted. Nor does it concern the correctness of the state- 
ment that ‘‘Both imperative and ethical sentences are used more 
for encouraging, altering, or redirecting people’s aims and conduct 
than for simply describing them.’’** The point at issue is whether 
the facts of use and function render ethical terms and sentences not 
fully comparable with scientific ones as respects their subject- 
matter and content. As far as concerns use it would not, I believe, 
be going too far to say the word ‘‘more’’ in the above passage is 
not strong enough. Of ethical sentences as ordinarily used, it may 
be said, I believe, that their entire use and function of ethical 
sentences is directive or ‘‘practical.’’ The point at issue concerns 
another matter: It concerns how this end is to be accomplished if 
sentences are to possess distinctively and genuinely ethical proper- 
ties. he theoretical view about ethical sentences which is an alter- 
native to that put forward by Stevenson is, that as far as non- 
cognitive, extra-cognitive, factors enter into the subject-matter or 
content of sentences purporting to be legitimately ethical, those 
sentences are by just that much deprived of the properties sen- 
tences should have in order to be genuinely ethical. 

Let us note a somewhat analogous case. The practices, often re- 
sorted to by a skilled lawyer in defending a client charged with a 

14 Op. cit., p. 84. I pass over the use of the word ‘‘function’’ as its am- 
biguity has already been considered. 
15 Footnotes on pp. 256-257 of his work give references to the more impor- 
tant among these writers. 
16 Op. cit., p. 36; italics not in original. 
17 Op. cit., p. 21; italics not in original text. 
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criminal act, often contain non-cognitive elements and these may 
sometimes be more influential, more directive, of what the jury does 
than evidence of the matter-of-fact or descriptive sort. Would one 
say in this case that these means, such as intonations, facial expres- 
sions, gestures, etc., are a part of legal propositions qua legal? If 
not in this case, why in the case of ethical propositions? And in 
this connection it is worth noting that in some cases at least (pos- 
sibly in all cases) scientific propositions have a practical office and 
function. Such is assuredly the case in which a scientific theory is 
in current dispute because opposite views are entertained. Surely 
evidence adduced is used and is intended to be used so as to con- 
firm, weaken, modify, redirect propositions accepted by others. 
But I doubt if one would hold that the heat that sometimes accom- 
panies the putting forth of reasons for changing old views is a part 
of the subject-matter of the propositions qua scientific. 

Extra-cognitive devices are without doubt employed to effect a 
result which in consequence is moral only in the sense in which the 
word ‘‘immoral’’ is included in the scope of ‘‘moral.’’? Many 
propositions which are now taken to be immoral have had positive 
moral property ascribed to them at former times. There is here a 
strong indication that extra-rational factors played an undue part 
in forming the earlier propositions and in getting them accepted. 
It would be foolish to deny that partisanship, ‘‘ wishful thinking,’’ 
ete., plays today a great réle in not only getting propositions ac- 
cepted but in determining the subject-matter of what is accepted. 
But I should suppose it to be evident that such facts are ‘‘ethical’’ 
only in the sense in which that word covers the anti-ethical and the 
pseudo-ethical. If moral theory has any distinctive province and 
any important function it is, I would say, to criticize the language 
of the mores prevalent at a given time, or in given groups, so as 
to eliminate if possible this factor as a component of their subject- 
matter; to provide in its place sound matter-of-fact or ‘‘descrip- 
tive’’ grounds drawn from any relevant part of the whole knowl- 
edge possessed at the time. 

I conclude with a point which, as far as it is personal, is of minor 
importance, but which may be used to illustrate the position or 
principle taken in the foregoing discussion. Stevenson takes up 
my use of ‘‘to be’’ in my discussion of evaluative judgments—of 
which ethical judgments are one species. He finds in my use of 
‘“‘to be’’ a definite indication that I am compelled to admit a quasi- 
imperative ‘‘force’’ in ethical propositions.’* Since I did not ex- 
plicitly give them a directive force, it seems to Mr. Stevenson that 
I must give a predictive force to ‘‘to be.’’ So he concludes that 


18 Op. cit., pp. 255 ff. 
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what I say about evaluative judgments owes its plausibility in con- 
siderable degree to the fact that I permit ‘‘hortatory to be’s’’ to 
be absorbed, as it were, ‘‘into an elaborate conjunction of predic- 
tive ones.”’ 

I begin by saying that whatever I have said about ‘‘will be,’’ or 
of a ‘‘predictive sort,’’ is of the same kind as what I have said, in 
connection with evaluations, about what has been and what is now 
going on; that is, it is concerned exclusively with giving reasons 
or grounds, of the matter-of-fact sort, open to description, for 
taking a specific ground about some to-be in the sense of what 
should be done. I had supposed that my pretty continued men- 
tion of the need of inquiry into ‘‘conditions and consequences,’’ 
drawing upon the whole of knowledge of fact that is relevant, made 
it clear that their office was to determine in a reasonable way cases 
of to be’s. Since, apparently, I did not make that point clear, I 
am glad to state again, in the present context, that evaluative state- 
ments concern or have reference to what ends are to-be-chosen, what 
lines of conduct are to-be-followed, what policies are to-be-adopted. 
But it is morally necessary to state grounds or reasons for the 
course advised and recommended. These consist of matter-of-fact 
sentences reporting what has been and now is, as conditions, and 
of estimates of consequences that will ensue if certain of them are 
used as means. For in my opinion sentences about what should be 
done, chosen, etc., are sentences, propositions, judgments, in the 
logical sense of those words only as matter-of-fact grounds are pre- 
sented in support of what is advised, urged, recommended to be 
done—that is, worthy of being done on the basis of the factual evi- 
dence available. 

It is unfortunately true that many moral theories, some of them 
of considerable prestige in philosophy, have interpreted moral 
subject-matter in terms of norms, standards, ideals, which, accord- 
ing to the authors of these theories, have no possible factual stand- 
ing. ‘‘Reasons’’ for adopting and following them then involve a 
“‘reason’’ and ‘‘rational’’ in a sense which is expressly asserted to 
be transcendent, a priori, supernal, ‘‘other-worldly.’’ According 
to theorists of this type, to give reasons of the kind found in in- 
quiries and conclusions in other subjects eliminates what is genu- 
inely moral, reducing it, say, to the ‘‘prudential’’ and the expedi- 
ently ‘‘politic.’”’ On this basis, ethics can be ‘‘scientific’’ only in 
a sense which gives the word ‘‘science’’ a highly esoteric signifi- 
cance—a sense in which some writers hold philosophy to be the 
supreme science, having methods and depending upon faculties that 
are beyond the possible reach of humbly subordinate ‘‘natural’’ 
sciences. In view of the vogue of this type of moral theory, it was 
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probably inevitable, historically speaking, that in the course of 
time writers would arise who would take theorists of this type at 
their word as far as concerns the negative part of their theories; 
and hence would announce that all moral judgments and theories 
are wholly extra-scientific. It is the merit of Stevenson’s treat- 
ment that he has seen that there is one component of ethical sen- 
tences that demands and is capable of the same kind of development 
and test that are found in inquiry into other subjects. It is because 
of this positive contribution that it has seemed to me desirable to 
subject to criticism that part of his theory in which he has gone 
but half-way in this direction. 


JOHN DEWEY 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEW 


Human Nature: The Marxian View. VERNON VENABLE. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1945. xii + 217+ xiii pp. $3.00. 


The intended function of this book is, in the words of the au- 
thor, ‘‘to make available to modern thought a comprehensive, de- 
tailed and systematic account’’ of one particular phase of Marxian 
thought: the Marxian science of man. As a student ‘‘of ethics, 
of the anthropological sciences, and of the history of ideas in gen- 
eral,’’ the author has long been aware of the existing gap and now, 
when ‘‘the movement of historical events has lent a certain urgency 
to the need,’’ he has felt himself called to place ‘‘on record for 
general reference a precise statement of what, in its basic formula- 
tion, that ‘science’ is’’ (pp. ix-x). 

(1) The book is divided into a smaller first part on ‘‘Man in 
General: Change,’’ and a more detailed second part, ‘‘Man in Par- 
ticular: How Human Nature Changes.’’ We will waive the re- 
mark that it might be more in the spirit of Marx to start with the 
particular and to drop the ‘‘in general.’’ But even the ‘‘particu- 
lar’’ is not conceived in this book, as it is by Marx, in terms of the 
historical development, change, and overthrow of modern civil 
society (buergerliche Gesellschaft). Mr. Venable comes nearest 
to this specific content of the Marxian theory of human nature in 
the brief chapter on ‘‘Labor’’ which opens the second part of the 
book. Even there he does not deal primarily with the particular 
form in which labor is carried on in present-day capitalist produc- 
tion, but begins and ends with an extremely non-particular state- 
ment that was written down, but never published, by Engels in his 
later years and in which he said that labor is ‘‘the primary basic 
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condition for all human existence, and this to such an extent that, 
in a sense, we have to say that labor created man himself.’’ Since 
at this point the author concludes his chapter on ‘‘Labor,’’ it may 
be said that his real argument on ‘‘Man in Particular’’ does not 
start from an economic and historical analysis of the function of 
labor in present-day society but rather from a cosmic, physical, and 
biological discussion of ‘‘Man as an Organism’’ and of the part 
played by labor in the transition from ape to man. 

Thus, the first emphasis of the author is on anthropological 
beginnings, whilst we shall see that his later and more permanent 
concern is with the ethical ends of human nature, and very little is 
left for what up to now has been generally regarded as the real 
problems of Marx’s and Engels’ theory of society and, incidentally, 
also as the basis of their views on such less central subjects of their 
study as nature and the nature of man. This is not to say that 
Mr. Venable did not take notice of the fact that Marx and Engels 
never dealt with ‘‘nature’’ as a pre-human and pre-historical 
entity, but only with nature as modified by man, i.e., nature as in- 
dustry, economy, or material production. He is also aware of 
Marx’s and Engels’ often professed indifference toward such ab- 
stract concepts as ‘‘human nature in general,’’ and of their out- 
right hostility against any intrusion of so-called ethical problems 
into their materialistic science. He formally admits all these 
points and quotes the Marxian statements that establish them be- 
yond reasonable doubt. Yet he does not therefore desist from the 
attempt to reinterpret the economic and historical theory of Marx 
within the frame of reference of the ‘‘anthropological materials’’ 
and of ‘‘the ethical factor in the development of human nature.’’ 
This results in a great deal of misplaced emphasis and an ensuing 
lack of proportion. Economic and historical aspects, the most im- 
portant part of all Marxian theory, and of its views on human 
nature, are comparatively neglected. Physical and biological as- 
pects and, even more so, the alleged ‘‘ethical’’ motives and impli- 
cations of the Marxian view, are unduly stressed and elaborated. 

(2) It is true that Mr. Venable could have found a somewhat 
different emphasis, nearer to his heart’s desire, in those earlier 
writings which Marx and Engels composed (but rarely published) 
in their first (Hegelian and post-Hegelian) period and which are 
summed up so magnificently in Marx’s theses on Feuerbach of 
March, 1845. At that time, Marx and Engels were indeed eager 
to reiterate the themes of man, mankind, humanity, human nature, 
and human Gattung. This is the period of which Engels was to 
say in retrospect, more than forty years later, ‘‘Wir waren alle 
momentan Feuerbachianer.’’ It is also true that this early philo- 
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sophical phase can not be laid aside as a mere idealist prelude to 
Marx’s and Engels’ later materialist and socialist theories. It is 
not possible to dissect the development of the Marxian thought into 
two entirely independent phases. The manifold forms in which the 
philosophical language of the earlier phase still survives in the later 
development of the theoretical and practical activities of Marx and 
Engels must be considered in any attempt at the interpretation of 
the Marxian theory. The most familiar example is the reference 
to all past and present history as a mere ‘‘pre-history’’ of a truly 
human society that is found at important yet invariably marginal 
points throughout the writings of Marx and Engels. A true as- 
sessment of the permanent significance of this and similar non-ma- 
terialistic terms and statements in the final formulations of the 
materialist theory of Marx must be based on a historical as well 
as a theoretical investigation of the whole problem, and just that 
broader historical perspective is entirely lacking in Mr. Venable’s 
argument. 

Thence arises the curious fact that the author has dealt with 
just that particular aspect of the Marxian theory, for which the 
earlier phases of the Marxian thought are most vitally important, 
without taking account of them at all. To quote one example out 
of many in which reference to an earlier formulation of Marx’s 
views on human nature would have been of distinct value for 
understanding their later development, we point to the author’s 
presentation of Marx’s attitude towards such philosophical de- 
scriptions of the essence of human nature as ‘‘Wesen,’’ ‘‘Der 
Einzige,’’ and ‘‘Gattung.’’ Mr. Venable comments on page 20 
of his book on the ferocious criticism that was directed against all 
those terms by Marx in the manuscript of The German Ideology 
in 1845-1846. But he omits to mention that only one year before, 
Marx had made free use of the same concepts and terms himself 
in the Economic-Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844 (Gesamtaus- 
gabe, I, 3, pp. 87-89). 

An equally fatal omission due to the author’s dogmatic and 
unhistorical approach concerns the relation between the Marxian 
theory of human nature and those of Hegel, Strauss, Bauer, 
Stirner, and Feuerbach. All these philosophical writers as well 
as such less philosophically-minded post-Hegelians as Ruge and 
Hess have been stepping stones in the development of Marx’s and 
Engels’ socialism from philosophy to science. Every one of them 
can be called a philosopher of human nature in the author’s sense 
with much more right than Marx and Engels can be so described 
even in their earlier period. All of them are ignored or only per- 
functorily and inadequately referred to in Mr. Venable’s book. 
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The same neglect is shown to two other main groups of contribu- 
tors to the growth of Marx’s views of human nature: the French 
and English explorers of the economic basis of modern society, 
and their first challengers—the so-called Utopian socialists. What 
was necessary in each of these cases was not another general refer- 
ence to the ‘‘threefold obligation’’ that Marx and Engels, and all 
of their followers after them, have recognized a thousand times 
during the last century. There was a need for analyzing the spe- 
cific contributions made to the particular development of Marx’s 
views on human nature by French physiocrats, by Smith and Fer- 
guson, and by St. Simon, Owen, Fourier. Instead, Mr. Venable 
contents himself with one isolated reference to Marx’s break with 
“‘the isolated individual of the contract theorists and the British 
economists’’ (p. 51) and, in the case of the great Utopian socialists, 
with a contemptuous slur on what he assumes to have been their 
negative and, ‘‘from the historical materialist standpoint, un- 
ethical’’ réle in the revolutionary education of the working class 
(pp. 163-164). Thus we must register here the unique phenome- 
non of a scientific treatise on the Marxian view of human nature 
and its change that does not even mention the materialistic doc- 
trine of Robert Owen on the all-powerful influence of circum- 
stances and education to which Marx has devoted one of his eleven 
theses on Feuerbach. The least uncharitable explanation of all 
these omissions seems to be that the author, in accordance with his 
strange objective of doing a strictly ‘‘inside job’”’ (p. xi), has re- 
fused to deal with any of those pre-Marxian and early Marxian 
writings, just as he professes to have purposely avoided the use of 
all post-Marxian ‘‘outside commentaries,’’ including those of such 
‘‘sympathetic and presumably competent interpreters as Lenin’’ 
(loc. cit.). 

There is something startling, to the modern mind, in this un- 
adulterated dogmatism that is not only practiced but openly pro- 
nounced by the author, as when he placidly assumes that all that 
is needed for the ‘‘discovery’’ of the complete and correct contents 
of the Marxian view of human nature is a mere ‘‘careful study of 
the texts.’’? 


1 Even the author’s use of his texts does not conform to modern standards 
of critical interpretation of historical sources. He does not distinguish be- 
tween earlier and later writings of Marx and Engels. He treats on the same 
level the books and articles published by the authors themselves and their 
posthumously printed and often unfinished manuscripts. Letters, notes, 
speeches are used without due regard to addressees, purposes, and other histori- 
eal circumstances. Mr. Venable does not discriminate between Marx and 
Engels. The writings of Marx, the joint works of Marx and Engels, and the 
vast separate output of Engels, including important books, essays, unfinished 
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(3) Another peculiar feature of Mr. Venable’s presentation of 
the Marxian view of human nature is his overwhelming preoccupa- 
tion with the ‘‘ethical factor’’ which is evident throughout the book 
(pp. 79-80, 151 ff., 171 ff.) until finally, on page 184, the author 
declares that ‘‘the ethical question has now been too long pressing 
to merit anything but priority.’’ Thus in a sense the whole book 
appears as an attempt to prove that ‘‘empirical Marxism does not 
refute ethical Marxism’’ (p. 194) and to reconcile the ‘‘historical 
materialist ethics’’ of the proletarian class with the ‘‘ parent ethical 
traditions’’ of the bourgeoisie (pp. 179-180, 207). One wonders 
whether the author knows how many and what kind of forerunners 
he has had in this aim to ethicize the Marxian science or, in the 
words of Lenin, to ‘‘omit, obliterate, and distort the revolutionary 
side of its teaching’’ and to ‘‘push to the foreground what is, or 
seems, acceptable to the bourgeoisie.’ 

(4) It is difficult to select for specific discussion any particular 
topic from a book that itself deals more or less selectively with a 
great mass of previously existing thought material that has been 
theoretically analyzed and historically tested in various ways for 
not less than a century. Thus, we pass over a number of other- 
wise quite important chapters of the book in which the author has 
mainly condensed and reformulated the original ideas of Marx and 
Engels. We turn at once to a topic that is discussed in the last 
chapter. It concerns the indispensability of ‘‘science’’ as a pre- 
requisite of ‘‘human agency”’ in the revolutionary process. Even 
there the author’s argument is presented in a somewhat old- 
fashioned, philosophical language that will not immediately appeal 
manuscripts written after Marx’s death, are lumped together as homogeneous 
sources of what Mr. Venable, in the true orthodox fashion of political Marx- 
ism, insists on calling ‘‘the Marxian view,’’ or the view of ‘‘ Marx and Engels.’’ 
Any remaining doubts as to which of two or more ‘‘equally possible’’ inter- 
pretations ‘‘was probably Marx’s and Engels’ own’’ are not removed by going 
beyond the evidence provided by ‘‘the texts’’ but by the author’s subjective 
opinion about which of them ‘‘makes most sense’’ (p. x). Last, but not least, 
the extent of the author’s use of first-hand sources is not quite clear. He 
makes a point of referring to the original German versions of all texts that 
so far have been published in the Gesamtausgabe. Yet there is no evidence of 
the use of any German text not covered by a current English translation. 
Thus he has almost completely ignored all writings of Marx that precede the 
theses on Feuerbach of 1845 and The German Ideology of 1845-1846 (or all 
volumes of Gesamtausgabe, Part I, up to Vol. 5). Nor is there any specific 
reference to the not translated Part II of The German Ideology, which is one 
of the most important sources for the study of his particular subject. A 
seeming exception on page 200 is not conclusive: the sentence there quoted 
from Marx’s and Engels’ critical refutation of Stirner’s philosophy of hu- 
man nature is found in English translation in a note that has been added to 
the abbreviated English edition of The German Ideology on page 204 (note 46). 
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to the modern scientist. Yet it reveals certain surprisingly modern 
features of Marx’s and Engels’ investigation of knowledge in its 
two-fold form, as a process between man and nature, and as a so- 
cially conditioned and socially relevant process between man and 
man. 

It may be a slight exaggeration to speak, as the author does on 
pages 197-199, of the ‘‘very considerable anticipations of current 
pragmatist and instrumentalist criteria of validity’’ that he has 
found in the Marxian theory. But it is certainly true that the 
historical and sociological: approach of Marx and Engels to the 
phenomena of knowledge has resulted in the accumulation of a 
vast and as yet (pace Scheler and Mannheim) almost entirely un- 
tapped reservoir of pregnant thought that is only waiting for its 
complete disentanglement from the residua of a now obsolete philo- 
sophical language. The first vigorous steps in this direction were 
already taken by Marx himself and, in a less penetrating manner, 
by Engels. Yet this important development was not continued by 
the Marxian scholars of the two subsequent generations. They 
either ignored and forgot these problems or, if they were aware 
of them, tended to reverse the whole process by reading Hegelian 
philosophy back into the scientific and pragmatic theory of Marx. 
This is also the main tendency underlying the interpretative efforts 
of Mr. Venable. 

He does not contribute to the further scientific clarification of 
Marx’s conception of the term ‘‘real knowledge of a subject.’’ He 
prefers to struggle with the self-imposed task of reconstructing 
the daring ambiguities of its first half-philosophical and _half- 
scientific formulation. In one breath he describes ‘‘knowledge’”’ 
in the Marxian sense as ‘‘not divorced from practice,’’ as ‘‘con- 
comitant with action,’’ and as identical with production (pp. 200— 
202). He also describes knowledge as ‘‘identical with freedom’’ 
(pp. 170-171, 204) and, conversely, ‘‘moral ideas’’ as just one 
other form of knowledge (pp. 210-211). Though he has avoided 
the pitfalls of the so-called ‘‘dialectique créatrice’’ (pp. 111, 173), 
he expressly subscribes to the equally delusive notion that ‘‘his- 
torical materialism itself is to be regarded not merely as the sci- 
ence of men’s actions . . . , but in part at least, as an actual maker 
of their history-transforming deeds’’ (pp. 201-202). 

All this falls far behind the degree of clarity that had been 
reached by Marx and Engels one hundred years earlier when they 
wrote in The German Ideology that ‘‘the production of ideas, con- 
cepts, consciousness is, in its first appearance, directly interwoven 
with the material activity and the material intercourse of men, the 
language of real life’’ (Gesamtausgabe, I, 5, p. 15). They did not 
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say, as did Hegel, that the objects of knowledge and of other hu- 
man-social activities were identical with the philosophical ‘‘sub- 
ject.’’ Nor did they declare theoretical knowledge identical with 
material production, and they never raised a mere theory to the 
rank of ‘‘an actual maker of historical deeds.’’ 

When all this is said, it is still true that Mr. Venable has come 
to a closer grip with Marx than most other recent American writers 
on the subject. He has not contented himself with dissecting the 
dead body of the Marxian doctrine. He has set his heart to the 
task of indicating the ray of hope that the living thought of Marx 
still holds for tormented humanity. 


Karu Korscu 
BosTonN, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOOK NOTES 


A History of Philosophy. Revised Edition. B. A. G. FULLER. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1945. 2 vols.; viii + 
432 pp., 560 pp. $4.40. 


The popular one-volume edition of Fuller’s History (reviewed 
in this JourNAL, Vol. XXXV, 1939, pp. 463-466) has been much 
improved in response to suggestions and criticisms sent to the pub- 
lishers. The changes are in the direction of brevity and clarity of 
exposition, with the arguments divided into more sections and an 
informative caption provided for each. The discussion of the pre- 
Socratics has been expanded to advantage, giving a more adequate 
preparation to the student for the ensuing chapters on Plato and 
Aristotle. These excellent chapters are left substantially un- 
changed, while the overlong chapter on the Stoics has been con- 
densed without detriment to its contents. The most significant re- 
visions are in the more detailed and comprehensive discussion of 
Nietzsche, and a virtually new section on the Marxian theory and 
dialectical materialism. Both sections are admirable examples of 
clear and impartial argument on highly controversial subjects. 
Indeed, the former section seems to this reviewer the best summary 
in English of Nietzsche’s philosophy, of which there is often little 
better than a travesty to be found in current debate. Admitting 
that the glorification of the Will for Power ‘‘can easily be turned 
into grist for the Nazi-Fascist mill,’’ Mr. Fuller goes on to point 
out that 


such grist can be obtained only by lifting passages and portions of Nietzsche’s 
teaching from the general context of his thought, and deliberately ignoring 
others, and by perverting the general character and trend of his philosophy in 
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the interests of wishful thinking and to suit special needs. For he can be 
quoted in condemnation of such fundamental Nazi-Fascist tenets as anti- 
Semitism, the superiority of any one race over all others, and the dominance 
of the individual by the state. Furthermore, Nietzsche’s concept of the Will 
for Power is metaphysical and ethical rather than physical and political in its 
nature and implications, bound up as it is with his view that the Real is a 
complex of energies, activities, and tensions. ... All in all, then, it might 
seem that for every passage from Nietzsche which the Nazis and Fascists can 
quote in their favor, another can be cited which rebukes them. And it is at 
least an open question whether their ideology is not discredited rather than sup- 
ported by Nietzsche’s philosophy as a whole. [Vol. II, p. 450.] 


The brief and inadequate, if not positively misleading, para- 
graph on dialectical materialism in the first edition has been ex- 
panded into a section of seven pages, containing a discussion of 
Marx’s agreement and disagreement with Hegel, his rejection of 
idealism and positivism, the economic basis of society in the Marx- 
ian theory, and (to correct the earlier one-sided emphasis on the 
necessity of world-revolution) the importance that Marx attached 
to man’s active codperation in the dialectic of history. 

The style in the revised edition has lost none of its original force 
or spontaneity in becoming more sober and pertinent, less colloquial 
and whimsical. Nor has it lost any of the humor and urbanity that 
have distinguished Mr. Fuller’s writing. He protests that ‘‘ what 
some of the critics most disliked about the book was myself,’’ and 
he has therefore intended to expurgate all comments, interpreta- 
tions, and opinions of his own. ‘‘I have tried, in short, to go the 
Cheshire Cat one better and to fade from the scene without leaving 
so much as the trace of a smile—or a frown—behind me’’ (p. v). 
Fortunately, for his readers, he has not carried out this ironical in- 
tent, and his acknowledged naturalistic ‘‘bias’’ is still pleasantly 
evident in the amusement he gets from ‘‘the philosophic spectacle.”’ 

D. S. M. 


The Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited and Anno- 
tated, with an Introduction, by Anton C. Prats. New York: 
Random House. 1945. 2 vols.; liii+ 1097 pp., xxxi + 1179 
pp. $7.50. 


With the publication of this popular edition of the basic writ- 
ings of St. Thomas, at a moderate cost and in an accurate and 
readable translation, there is little need for the ‘‘modern man,”’ 
whether philosopher or layman, to depend on second-hand inter- 
pretations and characterizations of Thomas Aquinas in forming 
his opinion of the work and doctrines of that medieval doctor. For 
although the total literary output of Aquinas would fill many vol- 
umes of the size of these two, Professor Pegis has succeeded in 
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bringing together, from two of St. Thomas’s principal works, sub- 
stantial texts which present a well-rounded statement of his basic 
doctrine. The first volume is given the title ‘‘God and the Order 
of Creation,’’ and it consists of the full text of Part I of the Summa 
Theologica. The second volume, entitled ‘‘Man and the Conduct 
of Life,’’ contains 113 chapters from Part III of the Summa Contra 
Gentiles, substantial sections from the first division of Part II of 
the Summa Theologica treating of human acts, habits, virtues and 
vices, law, and grace, and in conclusion seven Questions from the 
second division of Part II of the Summa Theologica, on the sub- 
ject of faith. For his text Professor Pegis has utilized the Eng- 
lish Dominican translation, with many corrections in the renderings 
of philosophical terms whereby the translation is considerably im- 
proved. The Notes supplied by the editor are confined to source 
identifications and cross-references. 

The nineteen-page Introduction, while providing some historical 
information on St. Thomas’s life, writings, and scholastic environ- 
ment, is chiefly devoted to an expression of Professor Pegis’s notion 
of the philosophical meaning of the history of philosophy.’ Philo- 
sophic truth, according to Pegis, is to be found through a correct 
reading and evaluation of the history of philosophy. The method 
is that of making a diagnosis of philosophies in the light of Aris- 
totle’s critique of the Platonic doctrine of ideas, and thereby ex- 
posing the hydra-headed error of Platonism in its many disguises. 
The significance of St. Thomas himself is said to consist in his dis- 
covery of the latent Platonism which vitiated the entire tradition 
of Greek and Arab commentary as well as the tradition of Christian 
philosophy from St. Augustine to St. Bonaventure. Aristotle 
alone is absolved from the Platonic sin, and he appears, in the light 
of Pegis’s anti-Platonic reconstruction of history, as ‘‘a veritable 
defender of Christian thought at the point of its greatest vulnera- 
bility, the age-old Platonism of St. Augustine and Boethius’’ (p. 
xliii). Strange orthodoxy! 

St. Thomas’s exposé of Platonism would seem to have had little 
effect, since Pegis discovers the ancient taint in the thought of 
Duns Scotus, Ockham, Descartes, and a fortiori in the whole mod- 
ern tradition. Thus, by a procedure of historical classification that 
happily by-passes any direct consideration of the truth or cogency 
of philosophic doctrines, we are led to the profound conclusion that 
St. Thomas and Aristotle were alone free of the stain of Platonism, 
hence free of error, and consequently in possession of the truth. 
After reading Pegis’s Introduction, the gentle reader should be per- 


1 This Introduction has been reviewed in detail by the present writer in 
Franciscan Studies, September, 1945, pp. 301-308. 
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suaded that his money was well spent on these two volumes of 
Thomas Aquinas, having been so eloquently assured that Aquinas 
possessed the truth. But to find out what the truth was, he must 
read on for himself, since Professor Pegis’s method of diagnosing 
philosophies by assimilating them to antecedent philosophies fails 
to mention the content of the philosophies themselves. 

It is worth while, even for those familiar with the literature of 
Thomism, to set aside their preconceptions on the subject along 
with the impossible expectations of perfection that may have been 
generated by Professor Pegis’s Introduction, and to read these 
volumes through, taking them, so to speak, at face value. Much of 
the current controversy over Thomistic philosophy will seem beside 
the point, in the light of such a reading. For if we take St. Thomas 
at his word, he is not offering us a statement of a philosophy, but 
an exposition and clarification of Sacred Doctrine, whose principles 
are neither self-evident nor philosophically demonstrable to us, but 
are received by the believing Christian on the authority of God 
through the Church and the Scriptures. Once we have realized 
that Thomas Aquinas is conéerned not with demonstrating Chris- 
tian doctrines concerning God, man, and the universe, but with 
stating them and developing their rationally discernible implica- 
tions, we can begin to appreciate what is philosophical in his work. 
For it is not subject-matter alone that makes a philosopher, and if 
one man chooses to take as ‘‘given’’ that universe offered to human 
reflection by the immensely rich tradition of Christian doctrine, he 
may well discover in it, through his effort to render it intelligible 
and significant in terms of the elements of natural human experi- 
ence, principles and doctrines of great philosophic power. What 
we can learn about human nature from reading Shakespeare’s 
‘‘Hamlet’’ is surely not dependent on whether the play can be 
shown to be historically true. 

In this age of philosophical naturalism, one can scarcely find as 
definite and explicit a profession of the naturalistic conception of 
human knowledge as that which is given by St. Thomas. ‘‘Now 
the first object of our knowledge in this life,’’ he says (Vol. I, p. 
849), ‘‘is the quiddity of a material thing, which is the proper ob- 
ject of our intellect.’’ Again he says (p. 848), ‘‘however much our 
intellect may abstract the quiddity of a material thing from matter, 
it could never arrive at anything like an immaterial substance.’’ 
And again (p. 811), ‘‘whatever we understand we know by com- 
parison with natural sensible things.’’ Unlike many modern phi- 
losophers less naturalistic than he, St. Thomas concedes to man no 
intuition of Being other than that of natural sensible beings, unless 
perhaps by a miracle. Nor is man himself a pure spirit or dis- 
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carnate mind, for St. Thomas; he is an organic natural substance 
dependent in this life at least on organic bodily processes, even for 
his acts of thinking. The task of harmonizing this naturalism 
with the exigencies of Christian doctrine is not as difficult as it 
might seem, for Thomas’s natural philosophy sticks so closely to 
what is natural that it encounters very few theological difficulties. 
Where these difficulties do occur, it is from theological require- 
ments, rather than philosophical dilemmas, that they arise. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent and compendious edition 
will bring about a more widespread, direct, and unvarnished under- 
standing of the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas than has generally 
prevailed. For in modern times Aquinas has suffered an unhappy 
fate similar to that which overtook Aristotle during the two thou- 
sand years subsequent to his death; having been accorded an au- 
thority verging on infallibility, his words have been made to carry 
the diverse and often divergent meanings of all who have sought to 
bolster their own ideas by that authority, so that his own voice, 
originally so quiet and so clear, is scarcely heard amid the shouts 
of his interpreters. 

K. A. M. 


Fate and Freedom: A Philosophy for Free Americans. JEROME 
Frank. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1945. viii + 375 
pp. $3.00. 


Judge Frank is anxious to show that we can shape the post-war 
world to suit our needs. He accordingly makes an attack on ‘‘sci- 
entific’’ historians—on the historical fatalists or ‘‘inevitabilists,’’ 
as he calls them, who say or imply that the future must take this 
form or that, regardless of what we choose to do about it, and thus 
undermine our sense of social responsibility. Among these he in- 
cludes Marx, Spengler, Toynbee, and many others. 

The book is written in a lucid, popular style that makes up for 
its occasional cheapness by a straight-from-the-shoulder vividness. 
Its sustained efforts to debunk history are subservient to an aim 
that is doubtless earnest and constructive. Yet the book is defi- 
nitely disappointing—not in any way comparable to Judge Frank’s 
earlier Law and the Modern Mind, which in many respects deserved 
its great popularity. 

Throughout the discussion of the freedom of the will, which 
takes up a good portion of the volume, there is no suggestion of the 
distinction, now familiar in most introductory texts on philosophy, 
between fatalism and determinism. All that the author needs to 
do, for his avowed purpose, is to discredit fatalism—to show that 
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historians who purport to predict the future, and who do not take 
into account what we choose to make of tt, are guilty of vastly un- 
derestimating the complexity of their task. But in defending this 
view, which is certainly defensible, he supposes that he must re- 
pudiate determinism and any hope of introducing causal explana- 
tions into history. And this he proceeds to do with much zeal. 

The indeterminists among the older philosophers appear as fear- 
less liberals, and the determinists as stuffy conservatives. We are 
solemnly told that Einstein’s determinism shows how his charac- 
teristic open-mindedness can vanish when, ‘‘as philosopher and 
religionist, he deals with one of his own deep-rooted prejudices.”’ 
The moral implications of Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy 
are exaggerated in the usual way, and developed at some length. 
Apart from these metaphysical and scientific considerations, there 
are references to the need of an indeterministic spirit in modern 
art, which frees artists from an enslavement to rules, and to the 
need of a new faith, too big for sectarian labels, whose ‘‘basic prin- 
ciple . . . will surely be, ‘God helps him who helps himself.’ ’’ 

Philosophical readers will find most that is of interest to them 
in the first seven chapters, which collect together many examples 
illustrating the methods of historians. These examples are not un- 
familiar; their import is not so generally ignored as the author 
likes to suppose; and they are not by any means sufficient to show 
that ‘‘the past is what we make it,’’ or that most history books are 
collections of ‘‘just so stories’’ (see page 27 and Chapter III). 
But when Judge Frank’s conclusions are soberly reinterpreted they 
are perhaps a needed reminder that causal explanations in history, 
whatever may be said of their theoretical possibility, present extra- 
ordinary practical difficulties, and that when a ‘‘scientific’’ history 
becomes grandiose it is very likely to be unscientific. 


C.L.8. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of William Savery, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Washington, December 8, 1945, 
in Seattle, Washington. Professor Savery was 70 years old. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical 
Conference will take place December 27-29, 1945, at Dallas, Texas. 
The program is as follows: 

December 27, 7:30 p.m. The Post-War Situation in Philoso- 
phy.—‘‘Philosophy of Education and Current Trends of Curricu- 
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’ lar Revision in Higher Education’’ by Edwin R. Walker; ‘‘ As Oth- 


ers See Us’’ by Anna D. McCracken; ‘‘Philosophy in the Army 
Program of Education’’ by R. F. Davidson. Discussion of the 
work of the Commission on Philosophy in American Education and 
of the present status and future prospects of philosophy in south- 
western colleges. 

December 28, 9:00 am. Metaphysics and Its Place in Phi- 
losophy.—‘‘ Metaphysics as Speculation’’ by E. T. Mitchell; ‘‘Meta- 
physics and Hypothesis’? by H. N. Lee; ‘‘Metaphysics and the 
Principle of Clarity’’ by A. C. Benjamin ; ‘‘ Metaphysics in Modern 
Physics’’ by D. L. Miller; ‘‘A Radically Empiricist Metaphysics’’ 
by C. H. Miller. (2:00 p.m.) Problems of Philosophy.‘ Linguistic 
Perspectivism’’ by H. G. Alexander ; ‘‘ Freedom is Fitness’’ by A. J. 
Bahm; ‘‘Some Observations on Freedom of the Will’’ by P. M. 
Baldwin; ‘‘A Comparison and Criticism of the Educational Phi- 
losophies of Plato and John Dewey”’ by J. M. Smith; ‘‘What Is 
Proof?’’ by J. C. Granbery. (7:00 p.m.) Presidential Address by 
Peter A. Carmichael at the annual dinner. 

December 29, 9:00 am. Theory of Value and Valuation.—‘‘Is 
There a Problem of Value?’’ by Ray Lepley; ‘‘Labels and Social 
Dynamics—Levels of Evaluation’’ by A. P. Bradford; ‘‘The Func- 
tion of Aesthetics in Hegel’s Philosophy’’ by G. E. Mueller; Dis- 
cussion of the Conference volume, ‘‘ Essays on the Theory of Value 
and Valuation.’’ 


Professor A. Campbell Garnett of the Department of Philosophy 
of the University of Wisconsin, has been given leave of absence for 
the spring semester and summer of 1946, together with a grant-in- 
aid from the Special Research Fund of the University, to go to 
Australia and New Zealand to investigate the social philosophy of 
those countries in its theory and practice and interpret it in book 
form for the American Public. 
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